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1984. A year pregnant with meaning-: — different meanings In different 
contexts. For: our purposes^ howevk^, 1984 Is an election year^ the first in 
some time in which education is a real arid slgrilflcarit issue. Across the 
cburitfryi candidates for state and national office are focusing on and debating 
'various proposals to refbrth the schools. Regardless of whether educators 
approve br_ dlsapprbve_ bf the "pblitlcizatlbri" of their f ield ^ the fact is that 
educatlbnal reform will grbw largely but but bf ecbnbmlc and" sbcib-polltlcal 
cbrislderatlbris external tb the schbbls themselves-r ^ 

The purpose bf this paper is to review sbme bf thbse external 
cbnslderatlbris — the context of educatlbn refbrrJ, with particular attentlbri tb 
the establishment and refbrih bf curriculum pbllcy at the state level. 

< ■ ^ 

So that we are<.lbbklng at the. same pheribmenai this paper takes curriculum 
to be that set of goal-directed sttategles, actlyltles, and materials which 
schools employ, to Instruct students ; it takes pbllcy tb be cbinmurilcated deci- 
sions about Institutional directions; and it takes politics tb be the 

authoritative allocation of resources among competing Interests. 

i > * 

Education in the United ; St-ates was not designed to be an institution apart 
from the larger community, but was established rather to serve economic and 
social functions perceived as important by the leaders of the col&nlal society 
(eremin, 1970). Whether one views the^ schools benignly as mirroring and 
P^?P?^^"8 young people to enter society , as ^ ^9 ™??^ L^^i^st ream educational 
historians, or as limiting and stunting the growth 'of students in an effort to 
reconstruct social inequality (eig., Apple, 19^2), the schools nonetheless do 
serve the. larger society in which they are embedded i 

The robts of much of our discussion in the 198dfi can be traced to the 
early twentieth century curriculum reforms, and a brief review is in order. 

Curriculum designers after th^ turn bf the ceritury b^rj^leved th^t curricu- 
lum cbuld mbre^ef flcleritly achieve ther schbbl's gbdl t which was seen as prepar- 
ing ybung' pebple f br citlzerishlp. Thejir jbb was tb deyelbp a ratlbrial 
currlciilum based emplrl'fcally on what aoults needed tb kribw to succeed in 
society (Reld, 1975). This apprbach tb curriculum reform mlrrbredeffbrtstb 
refbrm the structure arid management bf the schbbls arid bf state arid local 
^p{/^ernroerit in general. Ambrig the majbr goals of educatlbri reformers Iri the 
early years bf the ceritury--aslde frcHri curriculum refbrm Itself- — were the 
elimination bf decenti'allzed schbbl boards (particularly in large cities) and 
local ward bbss cbntrbl bf the schbbls, develbpment bf nbnpartlsari||at-large 
elections ' (for school bbards and Ibcal gbvernmetits, albeit separate elections 
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for 'the two); smaller school boards;, and increased prof^sstonailzatlon of 
school district managemefit (Scribner and Engiert , 197^), \}ho were jrthese early 
reformers? 'ffi^^ were educators » business people; and professionals; and their 
stress on expertise, prof essiondflizatlon^ efficiency; and nonpolitical control 
of the schools resulted in Increased power far themselves (Wirt and Kirst; 
1972) and a marked shift in power away from the working classes (Scrlbher and 
Engiert, 1977J. This tradition of reform is; perhaps ,^ even older, Katz (1968\^ 
p. 2 18) argues that "the extension and reform of education in th^ mld-rilriet'eerith 
century werp not a potpourri of democracyi rationalism^ and hittnanitarianlsm'. 
They were the attempt of a coalition of the social leaders^, status-anxious ' * 
parents^ and status-hungry educators to impose educat ional^ ihhbvation , each for ' 
their own reasons^ upon a reluctant communitv." ^* 

- _ ■ " " ■ 

*^ In any « vent , it is at least to the early, twentieth century reforms that ^ 

the roots of the myth that educatioh--or at least curriculum-^is apdlj^lcal, 
can be traced (Scrlbher ^ahd Engiert, 1977T. "Oh one sub^i^ct, the mytlQ^|9E ah 
apdlitical educatioh has gbhe iphg uhchallehged. Both tjibse who practice ahd 
those who study it have -ehdbrsed the separation of curriculum issues from 
ordinary pblitical processes" (Wirt and Kirst,' 1972,- p. 202). 

- - i - - - -- ---^ --• - - 

As American society griaw rapidly more complex in the 19308, the rational 

curriculum model of- the preceding years ga^e way in^^iart to progressivismi with 

educators trying to prepare young people^ not for a stable future^ but rather to 

deal with a society in flux (Reid , 19750. ^To some digree, this shift, based 

largely on changing perceptions of social need, grew also out of a shift among 

curriculum developers from emphasizing subject matter as the main source of 

curriculum objectives to emphasizing the learner as t^c primary source^ (Tanner 

and Tanner, 1975). . -\ 

; • ■ ■ v ; 

Through the first half of the century^ schools in the'United States 

undertook a variety of tasks required by the economy or changing political 

factors. During the great waves of immigration, particularly among 

non-English-speaking people, the schools introduced AmMd^anization programs.; 

during the. 1930s, the schools countered -the threat of totalitarianism with 

programs stressing the values of dempcratic life; during the Second World War ^ 

the schools introduced manpower training programs to ease the war-induced 

.power shortage (Wirt and Kirst 1972) . " 

^_ _ k" _" _ _ _ __" v __ 

The post-Sputnik, era of the late I95Ds ahd early 196ps saw^a partial 
return to the rationalism of »the pre-prbgressive years , along with ah emphasis 
ph_hlgher standards_fbr students thrbugh a more demanding curriculum (Rejld, 
1975). Ravitch (1983) hasNhblhted but that much bf the curriculum reform in 
thiB pbst-Sptuthik years grew frbm the federal gbverhmerit's concern about the 
heed fbr improved technical skills in society. Unlike curriculum change that 
occurs slowly. Incrementally, every day in schools, universities, and research 
institutes across the country, the response to Sputnik was publ-lc, rapid, and 
cbjisistent. "The critical factor in the climate of opinion which led to the 
resurgence of the ratrlonal model was that the demand for curriculum renewal 
a,l:ose from general public concern, and not merely from*trends in the private 
World of* the educator. ^. .." (Reid, 1975, p. 242). Whilerthe reform effort 
liegan aa a shift from the learner as source of carricaium goals to the larger 
society ^s the primary source (Tanner and Tanner, 1975), the end^ result of the 
-ke^ curricula in mathematics, the physical, natural, and^sociai sciences was a 
reimphasis of subject matter as the primary source (Eisner, 1971). 
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The larger society as a .princlpat 'soarce 'of curriculum objectives was to* 
reemerge in the late i960s and i970si as school's ani-colleges fe5?ponded to the* 
seemingly cataclysmic cjianges arising from movements wiFh^(their roots in the 
civil 'rights struggles of' blacks and from reactions to the Vietnam War 
(Ravitchr 1:983) i These movements were too disparatei and ultimately too weak 
politically to -result in overall fong-term durrlcular changes. In time^ 
society's dominant elements wou3,d redefine curriculum reform in more tradi-' 
tional ways, as we are seeing today. ^ 

. fiuqh of the curriculim reform df^the past three-^quarters of a century has 
been showui hopetully^ to hav^ grown directly br_ iiAirecfly but of various 
economic a,nd political cbhcerfis. This hM not always resulted in t:he kind of 
curriculum that »educati6n professionals wmild prefer or support, nor has it 
^always- been' good for students^ or schools (Ravitch, 1983). Tanner arid Tari'rier 
(1975) summarize this pbsitidri: 

EffbrtSf^tb iriduce charige in ieducatibrial practice tisrid to be 
- " urwdertakeri as expedierit ^rid bppbr turiistic respbrises to the ^ 
dbmiriant s^bcibpblitical fbrcies rather than stemming from a 
ratibriale>^)4sed *^)^ri^ 9burid thebry arid cbriceptUal research. 
Iri the al^^rice of *^ g^ldirig thebretical base buttressed by 
^ CbriceptUal research, Curriculum reforms often are promoted as 

, ^ cdrtgerisual reactions td^emerging crises; the consequence of ^ 

' : this is that^ the gap between thetHCy ^nd practice , grows even ^ 
wider as innovations and reform measures are adoptOT, modi- 
fied, discafded, and"*rediscoVered. ; (p; 53); • 

This view that curriculum reform should, 9^_can^ grpw out of "f9and theory and 
conceptual research" ^^t^^?^_tlian "dominant sociopolttical forces," is a modern 
day reflection of the myth of leducation as apolitical, referred to above. 

^: ^ ' ^» 

But this myth has^ another sidei According to ^lannaccone (1967) the 
myth has j ' _ _^ 

I . . . two potential dangers: (1) an implicit rejection bf 
the mainstream of the American political system itself * and 
(2) a loss of touch with reallty--a self-seductibri which is 
the most dangerous form of f asclnatibri . V The prevailirig > 
pattern bf educational pblitics^ at state arid local levels, 
pays tribute . . . tb this enticement of educatibriists by the 
echbes bf their bwri vbices .... (p. 8). 



If this dlsagreemerit were merely brie of values, it: would be serious 
enbugh. But the belief that educatlbri generally arid curriculum specif ically 
are or can be apblitical is particularly trbUblirig iri light of the historical 
evidence tb the cbritrary. - It is alsb of cdricerri because education profession- 
als whb wish tb irifluerice the develbpmerit df curriculum policy (as opposed to 
thbse whb are satisfied with the development of curriculum approaches^ materi- 
als, etc.) wbUld be tndre effective by disavowing the myth; As Reid and Walker 
(1975) see it: 

. . . the more we insist that curriculum planning is rational:, 
arid not pdlitical, • ; • t^^f .^ore Certain we make it that the 
end of our endeavors will bear little^ resemblance to the high 



hopes with which we began; ; ; ; Part of tjie answer is to 
; make sure that curriculum planning is itself to a degree 

political', thereby preventing it from being subject to an 
entirely different set of considerations from thofie that' 
govern implementation. (p. 255). 

One result of educators clinging to the myth of education aS apolitical has 
beehan emphasis bh conflict avoidance and consensus^ building as a way to solve 
problems. This can be seen in most of the curriculum texts which most pr6fes-_ 
sibhal educators read in graduate, school (Rlrst and Wall^fer, 1971). Howeveriif 
curriculum policy emerges from political processes, which are based ultimately 
upon resblutibh of conflict, rather than avoidance bf it, the approach; educa- 
tors^ m^e to pblltics", when they approach that system at all, is bfteh less 
than effective (Scribher and Ehglert, 1977). 

The next section of this paper is designed tb examine the. educatibn policy 
system and its political bases, with a particular concern for recent efforts at 
curriculum refdrtti. As a field of study and .research , educational politics Is 
not very deep , in large part because of the- perva^vetiess until recently of the 
myth of education as an apolitical realta (Scribner arid Englert, 1977). 

^ • i ''J • ' . ' - 

Much of t^e work that has been done in ecjucational politics has been an 
effort to develop or adaist models to aid in our understanding of the field. 
Scribner and Englert (197 7) ha^e developed a cojnceptual framework based upon 

. systems theory and alldcatlve theory. Systems theory envisions the political 
process as allocating resources (values) by transforming Inputs, consisting of 
demands on and supports of the system; from the larger social setting (the 
environment) intb". policies (outputs) , \Vhich engender new supports and elicit 
new demands (feedback)* Allocative theory is based largely on the distribution 
of influence within the system, with influence being dependent upon the posses- 
sion of resources, the willingness to use them; and their actual application 
(more on this later). Lutz (1977) has elaborated six models for conceptualiz- 
ing political power in education: general systems theory J class structure ^ 
ideal typical, participation^ cbmparative-descriptive ^ and pblitical-psychblbgica 
Wirt (197 7) has made a significant cbhtributibh tb understanding interstate 

' variatlbhs in educatibn pblitical systems thrbugh construction bf ah index bf 
cehtralizatibn bf pbwer_. He has develdped a seveh-pbiht continuum bf cehtral- 
izatibh, ranging frdm absence bf state authbrity tb pennissive Ibcal autbhbmy 
to required Ibcal autbnbmy to extensive Ibcal bptibh under state mandated 
requirements tb limited local option under state mandated requirements tb rib 
local bptibri under state mandated requirements tb total state assumptibri. Iri a 
mbre limited fir&mewbrk, lariri^ccbrie (1967) has studied educatibri politics iri . 
eleven state legislatures arid developed four models bf relatibrtships betweeri 
interest groups (iricludirig educatibn prof essibnals) and legislatureai . locally 
based disparate lobbies, statewide monolithic lobbies, statewide fragmented 
lobbies, and jstatewide sytidical lobbies. * 

two efforts have been particularly helpful in trying to place in perspec- 
tive and ■ understand the current wave of curriculum reform activity in the 
nation. Campbell and Mazzoni (1976), in their study of twelve states^^ focus on 
state* policy making for public schools, using general political systems theory 
and. concen?rkting on policy decisions, system actors, and functional relations. 




As does this paper, their study views policy decisions as system outputs; The 

system actors they studied include governors; legislatures, stSte school 

boards, chief gtate schopl officers, state education agencies, and interest 
groups. They see* differences in levels of influence among the system actors 
depending upon the nature of the functional relaticnslTips ^ which they identify 
in terms of issue definition, proposal formaiatton, support mobtllzatlbri , and 
decision enactment. * . 

While the earliest state efforts to control education can be traced to the 
Massachusetts school laws of i642_^and 1647, centralized authority in Americkh 
education has takeS a back seat to local ^g^inist^tlon through much of our 
history (Butts and^Gretnin, 1953). MitchellVnd Encarnation (1983) see 'the 
recent growth in power of state level policy systems resulting from pressure by 
disadvantaged and minority groups , economic changes requiring a more technl- _ 
cally trained stud^ilt body^ increased fiscal inequity at the local level, and 
increased judicial ^Intervention i all of whfch burden local policy systems. It 
is in their study of the growth of the stat^policy system that Mitchell and 
Kncarnation develop the second* model that is particularly helpful in th^ 
current cbnt:ext--a theoretical taxbhomy of state policy strategies j whic'^ 
claim includes seven inclusive and mutually exclusive strategies . These l^re^ 
structural organizational, revenue generation, resource alJ.ocatibn, program 
def ini-t ion J currlitulum materials develdpiherit , personnisl training and certifi- 
cation, and student achievement^ testing. 

Ih looking y^^c current efforts to riafbrm curriculum, it li^apprppriate to 
examine the roLfes played by the various system actors as they attempt to define 
issues, formulate proposals , mobilize support, and enact policy decisions 
(Campbell arid/ Mazzoni, 1976) . These types /of activity ca'n be studied by 
examining the strategies identified by Mitchell and Encarnation (1 983) , 
Specially prdgram definition, student achievement testing, personnel 
/Gaining and certification, and resource allocation. (While curriculum materials 
develdpment logically should be included, this does not seem to be a *ma j or emphasi; 
of state policy development at the moment.) U 

. : : ' 

Campbell and Mazzoni (1976) found that state school boards were not very 
significant system actors unless they had access to the political power of 
either the governor or the legislature. Those boards which appointed the chief, I 
state school officer had. some additional :ihf luence thrbugh him. They alsb 
found that the chief st^e.^chool officers were not very influential ^ althjough^- 
influence increased with^^he size and professionalism of the state education 
agency. Governgrs were seen as increasingly involved arid iriflueritial in • 
education policy making. This was particularly true in states with high levels 
of state support for education. The iricreased irivblvemerit of governors in such 
states caYi be seen as reflectirig their irisisterice on accountability or their 
awareness bf the importance of educatibri'srole in the state's political life. 
Governots were fpurid to be most iriflueritial iri defining issues arid formulating 
proposals i and their irifluerice seemed to iricrease iri those states with the most 
technically competent legislatures ^ suggesting a . cdrnmonality of interest and 
shairirig bf power. Legislatures "play the most vital role* in the determination 
of educational policy" (p. 202), the authors found. This was particularly true 
iri fbrmuHitirig proposals arid eriactirig decisibris. Lobbyists, including educa- 
tibri prbfessibrials, are more iriflueritial in legislatures witlj less technical 
expertise arid which are, therefore, more dependent upon lobbyists for informa- 



tlon; When policy lissues are considered Itt ati educational context, such 
Information Is particalarly Influential ; but when Issuejs are considered In a 
more partisan poiitical context , Influence Is more easily exercised by groups 
with access to campaign contributions and votes; 

Where can education professionals bemost influential in the devejopment 
of state, policy? lannaccone (l^77T identifies three orientations to ctiange ip 
educational governance: change in the s^vice function of education, change in 
the political function of government' in managing conflict, and controversy over 
ideological assumptions and organizational ^t^uctureSi He sees education 
professionals as mo^ influential in the first area, which wbuid include issues 
-^uch curriculum reform. In his earlier wor-kr lannaccone (1967) found that 
educators In locally b^sed disparacte lobbying structures were more effective at 
stopping than at passing legislation; those in statewide monolithic lobbying 
struc^t^s were effective at both stopping and passing legislation and exercised 
leadership in, obtaining additional resources for education; some of those in 
stjitev/lde ffa^nented J-obbylrig structures were successful and others unsuccessful 
on any given Issue; and those in statewide syndlcal lobbying structures were 
eff«:ctlve at stopping legislation and passing bills upon which they agreed^ but 
did/ not exercise ^11 the power they might have^ In an effort to avoid Internal 
cdrifMcts. ^« ' { 

_ ^i' _ _ - ________ ■ _ _ _ ^ : 

R^sei^hal and Fuhrm^ri (1982) cdriterid that education prof esslbrials have 
lbs^"^uch of their Irifluiarice during the past decade as legislatures have 
Increased their own professionalism arid access to Irifbrmatldri arid as the oriciB^ 
United edUcatlbri Ibbby began to split apart, largely bver Issues ^ related to ' 
collective bargaining by teachers. The pbwer recently exercised by formal 
governmental structures such as legislatures had been latent fbr years' (Uriruh, 
1983), but needed. the right* set of circumstances to be unleashed. While 
Rosenthal and Fuhrman"^ attribute the growth In legislative Influence largely to 
th^ ^rof esslQnallzation of the Institution, there Is ^t lea.st one other factor 
that should be cojpsldered; V/ 

Power can be derived in the political system from legal authority infor- 
mation and expertise, social status, wealth, group cohesion, and electoral 
potency (Campbeil and Mazzoni, 1976) i in order to have real power, however, . 
syst^ acti)rs must be willing to mobilize their resources (latent power) i 
Campbell and Mazzoni (1976) found that this willingness to mobilize resources 
^depends on a variety of situational factors, including differential saliency 
for the actors. What makes an Issue salient? In some cases personal or ' 
political committment will suffice^ In others accountability for major programs 
(%uch as the greater Invblvemerit of governors In states with high levels of 
support for education) Is required. Often ^ for system actors who attain and 
retain their positions through elections ^ perceptions of public sentiment serve 
to Increase the sallericybf an Issue (Barth aridJohnspri, 1959) _ (such_ as the 
mass suppbrt for curriculum reform Iri the _pbst-Sputrilk era). It would seem that 
those of us cbricerried abbut curriculum reform are at such a moment of height-^ 
eried sallericy agalri, which helps explalri the historically uriusual amount of 
curriculum policy activity Iri state capitals acrbss the cbmitry (Waltbri, 1983). 

While there Is mUch activity Iri thariy state pbllcy making systems which 
will lead to curriculum pbllcy changes, a good deal bf that activity ^s still 
far from frultlbri. And while some pbllcy changes have been enacted, few have 
been Implemented as yet. The result Is that It Is difficult tb analyze the 



. - . ■ ■ ^ / 

changes themselves with any great degree of^ .SQphlsticaplbh. Nonetheless^ it 
should be posslblis to see what reliatidnships , if any* /exist betyeeri statiB 
curriculum policy activity dri bhe brie harid arid a variety of political system 
measures on the other. There |.s a temptatidri to tr^r/ to quantify these ^ela- 
, tiorishipsj to view the curriculum policy activity ai the deperiderit variable and 
""the political system measures as • irideperident variables • The diffuse nature of 
the curriculum policy activity at this early stage in its deveropmerit_ ihl^t iga^es 
against the use of ^statistical techniques, however, because it is riot"^yet 
possible t;b defiri^ ip ^ cbrisistettt mariner the nature of those activities in 
various states. Nonetheless, it is possible to ^ttiempt a comparative descrijp- 
tive analysis that looks at all states, in Heu of spiecious statistical analy- 
sis and prior to detailed single st^te case study analysis. The remainder of 
this paper is ari attempt at such a descriptive arialysi^,' bas^d largely upon S 
fifty-state survey' of ciirriBnt curriculum policy activity (Waltdri, 1983) and a 
vat^iety of political ^yStem measures which are reviewed in Katz's (1981) study 
for th^ NIE Schoo^Finance Project. ^ . :, 

Some of the education policy activity in the states which Walton (1983) 
identifies in her survey is not related to curriculum policy development. Only 
the activity clearly related to curriculum policy "was included in this review, 
and that activity was then assigned to one of four state educatton pqlicy 
strategies identified by Mitchell and Encarnation (1983): program ^^finition , 
student achievement testing, personnel training and cert if ication , and resource 
allocation. Within those strategies, the state curriculum policy activity was 
examined in terms of the following political system measures (Katz , I98i): 



1* Political Culture: the states are ranked along a continuum from 

the most "traditionalist" to the mo^ "moralistic with ^eater 

gubtsrnatorial arid legislative power and higher voter turnout associated 

with the latter and greater st^te control of education associated with the 

former. (The data are from Ira Sharkansky's "The Utility dif Elazar's 

Political Culture: A. Re_search Note^" Polity 2 (Fall 1-969) .-) 

ft . '■ — ' — ' — 

2, Educatidri Ceritralizatidri : The std'tes are rariked^ along a seven 
poiiit cbritiriuum of ceritralizatidri of state educational systems,^ as d^e- 
scribed above (Wirt, 1977). , ^ * 

3. Scope of Government: The states are ranked on their perietratibri 
into social life, on the basis of tax level per tapita and pet; income 
unit, per capita expenditures, and sl^ate em^bytnent. (The data are from 
Jbhri Crittenden's "Dimetrsibrfs bf Mbdernizat jDri iri the American States," 



Lmen^ 

Atnerica ft Pblitio aL Scr^ ce Review^ 61 (December 1967) . ) 

4. Welf are-Educatf^ Dimension: the s€ates are "ranked on 26 
variables intended to measure welfare and education policy outputs, and 
can be used in cpnjunctlpn with the scope of government measure to assess 4 
the importance of education and welfare issues in the scope of government 
in a given state i (The data are from ira Sharkansky's and Richard ^Hof^erbert ' 
'dimensions of State Politics, Economics, and Public Policy," American 
Political Science Review 68 (September 1969).) 



5. Interparty Competition: The states are grouped as one-party 
Democratic, modified one-party Democratic, two-party, and modified one-party 
Republican. For our purposes, modified one-party Democratic .and modlfieff • 

- - 7 - . 



one-party Republican vere combined i Tt is presumed that political activi- 
ty increases as the degree of interparty competition increases i (The data 
are from Austin Ranney's "Parties in State Politics" in Herbert Jacobs and 
Kenneth Vines (eds.)i Politics in the American States : A Comparative - 
Analysis (Bbstbri: Little ^ Brown arid Cbihpariyi 1976).) 

6. Iriterest Group Strerigth: The states are gVbuped as havlrig 

* strbngi mbderatei or weak iriterest grbup Irifluerice. It is prGSumed that 
states in which there is strong Iriterest grbup Irifluence will- be more 
politically active, afld that educatbrs pbteritially will be mbre iriflueri- 
tial in curriculum policy decislbris irisuch states. (The data are from 
Lewis A. Frbmarii Jr. "Sbine_ Effects of Iriterest Grbup_ Strength on State 
Politics," Americ an Political Science Review 60 (December 1966).) 

7. Legislative Prof essibriarisih: The states ar^ ranged on degree of 
legislative prbfessibriallsih, based on legislative cbmperiSat ion, expendi- 
tures for staff and services, number of bills ihtrbduced , letigtH bf 
sessibns, and a legislative setvices acbre by the Citizens fcinmittee on 
^State Legislatures. It is presumed that states that rank high in legisla^ 
tive prof essibnalism will rfave more political activity, with more of it 
concentrated in the legislature, particularly in the areas of proposal 
formulatibn and decision enactment (Campbell and Mazzoni, 1976). (The 
data are from John G. GrUmiti's "The Effects rCrf Legislative Structure on ; 
Legislative Performance," in Richard Hofferbert and Ira Sharkansky (eds. ) , 
S tate 4and Urban Politic s^ : Readings -in. Cdmpar at^j;ge- Publj . c Po l icy (Boston: 
tittle Brown and Company, 1971).) 

8. Power of Governors: This is the composite ranking of states on 
the powers of governors in terms of tenure potential, appointments, 
budget, and vetoes i it is nrjesumed that states with powerful governors 
will 'experience increased 'political activity i with the governor assuming a 
predominant rolc^ particularly in terms of issu£ definition and prbpbsal 

f ormulaticfti (Campbell and Mazzbni ^ 1976) . It sHbuld be remembered that 
strong gbverribrs and prbfessibrial legislatures bfteri wbrk iri taridem* 
rather than in cbrifjict (Campbell arid Mazzbriii 19761 . data are_frbm 

Jbseph A. Schlesinger's "The Pblitics of the Executive," iri Herbert Jacob 
and Kenneth Vlries (eds.)* Pblitics lri _ the Ame^j-can STtrftes : A Cbmparative 
Arialysis (Bbstbri: Little, Brbwri an<^ Cbmpany, 1971) . ) 

: Orily twelvi state are ribt iriYblyed , in sbme_ curriculum pbl^^cy activity 
which Mitchell arid EricarriatiQri (1983) would call program defiriitlbn. Of these, 
six rank in the bbttbm quartile bti the tridit ibtlalist tb moralistic pblitical 
culture .cbritiriUUm, imply itig Ibw levels bf state cbtitrbl.- Eight tank in the 
bbttbm twb qUartiles. Of the bther fbUr stfetes, three rank iii th^ bottom two 
qUartiles btl educatibil centralization, and the <)ther^ ranks low dn^ scope of 
gbverrimetit and exceptibnally Ibw (45th) btl the welf are-educatibn dimension. 
i(See Appendix A) . 

Student achievement testing is not quite so popular a curriculum policy 

afea, with ^nitieteen states uninvolved. Of these, seven rank Jn t^ bottom 

qtiartile on the traditionalist to moralistic political culture contfnuata, and 
eleven rank in the bottom two^Tquartiles (no data are available on two others) i 
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of the remaining six states ^ two are in the bottom .two qnartiies on the educa- 
tidri centralization scorei Two others might be described by iov scores on 
scope of gbverrimeht' and/or the welfare-education dimension, (See Appendix B) 

All but eight states are involved in personnel training and certification 
activities connected with%i^purriculum' policy development i Of these eight, six are 
in the bbttom quartile on the traditionalist to moralistic political culture 
coritihuum, and seven aire Iri the bottom two quartiles. the other is in the 
bottom two quartiles on the education centxalizatibn score. (See Appendix C) 

WHlle 29 states are involved. in resource allocation activities clearly . ' 
related to curriculum policy develppmeht * all but two are also Irivblved in 
activity iri at least brie of the other areas. Both of those which are active 
only in resource allbcatibri ate iri the bottom quartile on the traditionalist to 
tnoralistic political culture cbritiriuum. 

« • * ■•* 

/Fifteen states ^re irivblved; In activities iri all f bur areas of curriculum 
po^iky develdpmerit—prbgraih defiriitibri, sfuderit achievement -^testingi personnel 
trailing and certif icatibri, arid resburce allbcatibri. Of these* seven are iri 
the top quartile on the traditibrialist tb mbralistic ppj^itical culture cbritjriuuih^ 
Implying high levels of state control, arid twelve are iri the tbp twb qUartiles. 
Of the other thifee states, one is iri the tbp twb quartiles bri.educatibri ceri- 
tralization, and anot?her ranks t^nth on the welf are-educatibri dim^risibri. 
(See Appendix D)^ 

. .'_ f- \ _ _ ^ . ' . . . '' ■ . _ _ ■ I _ _ _ . . . 

Who are the^ key actors? Governf>rs clearly are key actbrs in eight states. 
Of the eight, three are in the top quartile on- the measure bf tfte gbverribr's' 
strength, and five are in the top two quartiles. Of the other three, brie is 
the chief executive of a state i'^ the top guartlle on education centralizatibn. 
Of the eight governors playing; leading roles in curriculum policy development, 
four shjare that responsibility with their state . legislatures . In all four of 
those statesi the legislature's professionalism ranks higher than the gover- 
nor ' ^power * support ing, the findings by Campbeii and Mazzoni (1976) that strong 
governors and p^rbf essibnal legislatures often work together on education 
Issues. (See Appendix E) 

Legislatures are key actbrs Iri 21 states. Of these,- six- rank in tfie top 
quartile iri legislative prbJfessibrialism^ and twelve rank in the top two quar- 
tiles. Of the bther riirie states^ five rank Iri the tbp quartile on education 
ceritralizatlbri . (See Apperidix F) vA; 

There is ribthlrig cbricluslye claimed ' abbut ariy_ bf these flridlngs^ given the 
sbftriess bf the. data arid the "in flux" nature of the slbuations being reviewed. 
Nbrietheless, mbst bf the curxlculum policy dcvelbpmerit activities and _ pb^itl-cal 
system relatlbnships presumed frbjh earlier studies are generally upheld. 

There is still a cbns'lderable research agenda ahead. As the currerit wave 
'6f curriculum refortti become;^ history, clbse atteritlbri shbuld be paid to the 
"types of strategies (Mitchelfl and Ericarriatlbri, 1983) arid tb the system actbr^ 
^rid functional relationships: {Campbell arid Mazzbril, 1976) which reisult iri 
actual changes in curriculum policy* in individual states. This type bf cbmpar- 
ative research can be buttressed by well conceived single state case studies. 



Two other related areas bf research should also be _arider taken vim cph J unc- 
tion with the curriculum policy develbpmerit research... First, effbrte should t)e 
^made to determine what rela^tidnshipd exist between state curriculum pblicy * 
developme^ in the mld-198bs and state prospects for public ediicatibh firterice 
daring the^rematnder of the century (Sherman, 19lB2). Mitchell and Ericarri^tioh - 
^1983) Indicate that educa'tion pblicy generally has been directed at one of 1 
more of the following goals: efficiency, equity, and quality. While they 
believe policy can be directed at more than one at any given time, they itidi- 
Cclte that policy rarely is directed at two or more. As the fbcus of education 
policy shifts from equity concerns to quality concerns, it- is iitipbrtaht to k^ep 
dlf f ej-ential fiscal resources in mfhd , for quality ultimately cannbt be im- 
proved without adequate fiscal support. 

Second, researchers concentrating on state curriculum pblicy making must 
remember that the only meaningfoi t^st of such policy is its Implementatlbn in' 
Individual school buildings and classrooms , of ten far removed physically, 
culturally! and politically from state capitals. While this point has been 
made with some frequency (e . g. , Eisner , I97i; lannaccone, 1972; Popkewltz , 
Tabachnlck, and Wehlage* 1982; Ravltchi 1983; Reid ^nd Walker, 1975), it Is 
easy to forget, given the limited scope of any research effort. 

Curriculum as it is implemented is the work of teachers and ^administra- 
tors. .As it is implemented i it is influenced by university professionals, 
curriculum scholars, textbook publfshers^ and a host of locally perceived 
sbclbpblltlcal variables. But there are limits on local implementation of 
curricula—limits Imposed primarily by' state gpyernment. Explaining that state 
curriculum policy develqpmeht system hasbeeh the purpose of this paper. Reld 
and Walker (1975) provide a fitting conclusion: ■• , 

; ^. The, prbblem is ribt how authority , whethei: in the shape of 
. ^gb'v^ernmerit , admiriistratbrs or subject disciplines, can be 
j thwarted , but Hbw it can be used as- a resource to help 

*. >schools develbp cburses apprbptiate to them arid their stu- 

^^ents. -(p. 251). 
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* RPPBNDIX fi 

SJfifES NOT ENGfiGED~IN . V 

PROGRBM DEFINITIQN ACTIVITY 



*********************************************** 



' POLITICAL EDUCATION SCOPE DF UELFARE- 

CULTURE CENTRALIZATiON eOVERNMENT ED'UCATiON 

STATE RANK* RANR* RANK* Rj^^NK* 



ebtORADO 46 19 . 5 17 

iSUA • 40 -I? 20 12 

hOUiSlANA ' _2 ^ 37 3 36 

MAINE 37 41 2A 33 

MARYLAND "18 ; 27 38 29 

MICHIGAN 41 15 30/ 15 



MONTANA . 3*3 29 , 1 0 27 

SOUTH CAROLINA i 4 33 . -45 



TEXAS llr 45 34 ' - 37 

UTAH 44 30 : 17 23 

WISCONSIN 45 25 27 . 3 

WYOMING 26 ' 50 2- - 21 



SOURCE: WALTON (1983) - 



*-SEE PAGES 7-8 OF PAPER F"OR EXPLANATIONS. 
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APPEND IX B 



STATED- NOT ENGAGED IK 
STUDENT TESTING ACTIVITY 



STATE 



POLITICAL 
CULTURE 
RAislK* 



ALASKA** 
COLORADO 

HAUjAII** 

ILLINOIS ' - 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

MAINE 

MINNESOTA 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

OKLAHOMA 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

UASMINGTQN 
WYOMING 



46 

23 
19' 
4© 
37 
48 
33 
29 
38 
16 
30 
8 

.15 
44 
47, 
26 



EDUCATION 
CENTRALIZATION 
RANK* 

32 
19 
1 

33 

11. 

1? 

41 

8 

29 

16 

40 

20 

24 
n 

A 
45 
30 

5 
50 



SCOPE OF 
GOVERNMENT 
RANK* 



35 
43 
20 
24 
1 2 
1© 
25 
32 
15 
1 

16 
33 
34 
1 7 

1 1 
o 



WELFARE- 
EDUCATION 
RANK* 



17 

5 
24 
1 2 
33 

4 
27 
18 

22 
6 
1 4 
45 
37 
23 
1 3 
21 



SOURCE: WALTON (1983) 

K-SEr,t: PAGES 7-8 OF PAPER FOR EXPLANATIONS. 
**-BLANKS INDICATE -NO RANKING FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII 
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ENDIX C 



• S-TATES NOT ENGAGED IN 
PER5:0NNEL tRAiNlNG-eERTIFjeATidN ACtiViTY 





POLITICAL 


EDUCATION 




SCOPE OF 


WELFARE- 


- ^ 


CULTURE 


» CENTRAL I ZAT I 


Ah 


GOVERNMENT 


EDUCATION 


STATE 


RANK* 


RANK* 




RANK* 


RANK* 


^_ 

COLORADO 


46 




t9 


5 


17 


ILLINOIS 


23 




33 


35 


5 


IOWA 


40 




17 


• 20 


i 2 


MA5'SACHUSETTS 


28 




48 


18 




Miei-li&AN 


41 




1 5 


30 


• 15 


MINNESnTA 


48 






1 2 


4 


NEW HAMPSHIRE .^ 


38 


< 


4© 


32 


8 


OREGON ■ 


43 




6 


7 


16 



\ 



:;C)URCE. WALTON (1983) 

»-SEE PAGES 7 -8 . OF PAPIER FDR ETXPLANATIONS . 
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fiPPENDIX D 

'IfSTES' ENGAGED IN 
ALL FOUR PRBGRAM ACTIVlTiES 



5TATE 



ARKANSAS 

GAblF-eRNiA 

FLeRlDA 

leAHCJ 

KANSAS' 

KENTUCKY 

HISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

NEVADA 

NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO 

PENNSYLVANIA 
TENNESSEE 
VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 



POLITICAL 
CULTURE 
RANK* 

■1 
31 
1 1 

36 
27 
13 

12 

^ Am 

6 
21 
24 

7 
1 0 
1 4 



EDUCATION 
CENTRALIZATION 
. RANK* 

26 

^ ^7 
34 
31 

■ ' -10 
^ 46 
4? 
1 8 

. 21 
28 
1 3 
9 



SCOPE OF 
GOVERSME^T- 

^ RANK*- 



WELFARE- 
EDUCATION 
RANK* 



9 
28 
1 9 
21 
45 
14 
44 

8 
36 
42 
41 
39 
46 
26 



212 

1 

♦38 
26 
1G 
39 
48 
31 
34 
41 
20 
25 
47 
40 
43 



source': WALTON (1983) 

x-SEE: pages 7-8 OF P^^'ER FOR EXPLANATIONS. 
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APPENDIX Z 

JTfiTES IN WHICH GOVERNOR 
is A KEY PDLIiY ACTOR 



STATE 

ARIZONA 
]J)AHd 
INDIANA 
KANSAS i 

m jersey' 

PENNSYLVANIA 
UTAH 



POWER OF ■ 

governor' 

RANK* 

'34 
18 
i; ■« 
• 38 
23 
7 
8 
10 



LEGISLATIVE 
NfOFESSIDNALISM 
RANK* 



GOVERNOR AND 


POLITICAL 


EDUCATION 


"^OPE OF 


.W£LFARE- 


LEGISLATURE 


CULTURE 


CENTBALTZATION 


CffiERNMENT 


EDUCATION 


KEY ACTORS 


RANK* 


. RANK* 




RANK* 




2G 


43 


23 


SO 




36 


34 


19 


26 


«« 


19 


•11 


43 


■ 24 




27. 




21 


10 




29 


/ 


25 


IS 


*« 


" 25 


' 14 


4B 


7 


«« 


24 


• 21 


41 


25 




44 


30 


17 


.23 



/ ■ • 



SOURCE: UALTON (1983) ' 

»-SEE PAGES 7-8 OF PAPER FDR EXPLANATIONS. 

HHiGISLATURE ALSO A KEY POLICY ACTOR. 
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; ' APPENDIX F 



^TATE5_IN WHICH_LEGI5:tATURE 
IS A KEY POLICY ACTOR 



5TATE 



ARIZONA 

ARK mSfiiS 

CALIFORNIA 

FLORIDA.. 

ILLINOIS' 

INDIANA 

kentucky 
Louisiana 

MICHIGAN 

MINNES-'OTA 

MIOSIS' 5'IPPI 

MI^SdURi 

NEW JER^-EY 

NORTH CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WE5:T VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 



LEGISLATIVE- 
PROFESSIONALISM 
RANK^f 



26 
40 
1 

15 
7 

31 

34 

16 
5 

2b 

30 . 
21 
6 
25 
' 27 
4 
38 

36 
9 

50 



POLITICAL 
CULTURE 
RANk*f 



1 

31 
1 1 
23 
19 
1 3 
9 
41 
48 

12 
25 



24 
10 
47 
1 4 
45 
26 



EDUCATION 
CENTRALIZATION 
^ RANK*f 

"43 

26 

r 22 
7 
33 
1 1, 
12 
37 
1 5 
8 
10 
46 
1 4 
18 

2T 

1 3 
5 
9 
25 
50 



- SCOPE OF 
GOVERNMENT 

RANK^ 

23 
22 
9 

' 28 
35 

/ 45 
3 
30 
12 
i4 
44 

- 48 
36 
16 
41 
46 
1 1 
26 
27 



-ARE- 
EDUCATION 
RANKif 

30 
42 
1 

5 
24 
39 
36 
15 

4 
48 

Zi 

7 
41 
14 
25 
40 

> 13 
43 

_3 
21 



SOURCE WALTON (1983) 

^-SEE PAGES 7-8 OF PAPER FOR EXPLAh^ATI ONS : 
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